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CONTEMPORARY DRAMA AS A REFLECTION 
OF MODERN LIFE 

Since the days of our childhood, when some of us wanted to 
hear stories of little boys and girls "just like me," and others 
delighted to hear fairy tales of fairies, dragons, and princesses, 
we have continued to make the same two-fold demand of art, not 
only to represent the familiar things around us, — the lives of 
those among whom we live, — but also to carry us away to the 
world of romance, to times, lands, and adventures outside of and 
beyond our own experience. Now the first demand is more 
loudly uttered, more fully satisfied ; now the second ; and it is, 
of course, a commonplace of current literary criticism to say 
that we are seeking at present mainly to see "the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure." . 

This movement towards sheer realism has for some time 
been most characteristically presented in fiction by the work 
of Tolstoi, Zola, and Balzac; but in the drama it has come 
more slowly, possibly because dramatic conventions are further 
removed from nature, the very word 'theatrical' being half 
synonymous with the unnatural and affected. Realism has, 
however, made its way here too in time, and chiefly through 
the influence of Henrik Ibsen, whose plays were early translated 
and presented in other countries than his own. He, more than 
anyone else, turned the drama of to-day to the presentation of 
immediate social questions, and the vivid reproduction of 
existing conditions. 

It is possible, of course, to consider in many aspects these 
reflections of everyday life, but for our purposes, three of the 
more general aspects will perhaps serve. They concern man's 
relations to the outside word, to his fellow-men, and to the T' 
within himself.* 

For one thing, on the material, external side, the greatly 
changed conditions of life are being vividly reflected in the 

* The plays to be dealt with belong to the class of ' acted ' drama, not to 
the ' closet ' type. 
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drama. Practical conveniences, increased facilities for trans- 
portation, communication, etc., are, as Professor Matthews has 
pointed out, having their effect on contemporary drama. One 
need only recall what is taken for granted in the plays of Sopho- 
cles as to the general scheme of everyday life, to realise how 
differently this presents itself in twentieth century America. 
The difference is vividly illustrated by such plays as The Girl 
in the Taxi- Cab, or The Three Chauffeurs, or Man and Superman, 
in all three of which an automobile figures largely, or in Mis- 
alliance, in which an aeroplane has its part in the action. Via 
Wireless and Won by Wireless are the titles of two recent 
American plays, and the telephone appears, not only as part of 
the surroundings, but frequently as a means of producing dra- 
matic suspense and acceleration of movement. This occurs 
especially in The Spendthrift, in which the husband, to test his 
wife's innocence, forces her to telephone at midnight for her 
supposed lover. In the English play The Twelve-Pound Look, 
the type-writer affords the wife an escape from the bonds 
of matrimony; and scenes of American industrial life, as 
vividly modern as those in The Girl and the Detective, set in 
the interior of the Jersey Steel Works and in a large newspaper 
office, are frequently found. The Madras House, in its scenes 
in the showroom of a fashionable London dressmaking establish- 
ment, is representative of similar English realism. 

In the plays which bear on social conditions, the character- 
istic modern note comes out strongly. It shows itself with 
increasing frequency in the reproduction of the growing 
consciousness of society as a whole, the sense of social inter- 
dependence and of mutual responsibility as at war with the 
fierce individualism living on from the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Shaw voices the antagonism in the Preface to his Plays 
Unpleasant: "There is no salvation through personal righteous- 
ness, but only through the redemption of the whole nation." 
The relations, especially the economic relations, between 
different social classes, form the themes of various plays. 
Strikes have been represented in The Strong People, Strife, and 
La Barricade, which respectively depict conditions in America, 
England, and France, and the treatment of the theme by the 
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three dramatists affords a basis for interesting comparisons. 
In the first, the workmen, unable to stand against the giant force 
of the New York company, are beaten at all points, and the only 
hope for them lies in the newly aroused personal interest of the 
head of the company. In the second, the balance is held even 
between capital and labor, and the strike ends in a compromise, 
characteristically English. In the third, the strike is broken, 
and the employer refuses to take back the strikers into his 
factory, the whole play being intended to enforce the lesson that 
the propertied class must oppose violence to violence and be 
ready, at all cost of severity, to defend its own existence against 
the attacks of the proletariat. 

The problems of over-crowding in cities, which are a direct 
result of these economic conditions, have been set forth in two 
American plays, The Battle and The Writing on the Wall; a 
special aspect of these, as bearing on the moral responsibility of 
landlord and investor, was represented some years ago in Mr. 
Shaw's Widower s Houses. Political affairs, with their accom- 
panying temptations to dishonorable action, play a part in The 
City, The Nigger, The Lion and the Mouse, The Detective, The 
Tenth Man; and financial operations form the framework in 
His Name on the Door and The Tenth Man. 

The action of the State towards the individual in the treat- 
ment of wrong-doers and of those accused of wrong-doing is ex- 
hibited as harsh and at times essentially unjust in the plays 
The Third Degree, Convict 999, The Winding Way. The strong- 
est play produced in London in nineteen hundred and ten, 
Justice, exposes the brutalizing effect of the horrors of solitary 
confinement, and the impossibility of escaping from the prison 
stigma. A similar theme is treated in My Man. 

A distinguishing mark of many of these plays is the sympa- 
thetic treatment of the proletariat, and the same spirit is found 
in various plays with other themes. We have gone further than 
the Elizabethans in our abandonment of the Aristotelian dictum 
that the hero of a tragedy must be a man of exalted rank, and 
the chief characters in serious drama are frequently of the lower 
or middle classes. The street-waif heroine of The Dawn of a 
To-morrow, the factory girl in The Strong People and The 
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Agitator, give instances of the tendency in American plays; the 
bank-clerk in Justice, the artisan's wife in The Way the Money 
Goes, the shop assistants in The Madras House, the boarders in 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back, furnish similar examples 
in English plays. 

Local influences on character and life are illustrated in some 
interesting plays, as, for example, The City, which shows the 
members of a family, transplanted from a small town to the 
stimulating atmosphere of a large city, developing hitherto 
latent weaknesses and moral defects. Other plays portray the 
well-marked types of character produced under the unconven- 
tional conditions of life in the western and northwestern 
states, and rely for their interest chiefly on thrilling situations 
and strong elemental passions : such are The Barrier, The Great 
Divide, Arizona, Montana, In Wyoming, The Call of the North. 
Life in the South, with its special problem of the relations be- 
tween the white people and the negroes, is represented in a 
somewhat melodramatic fashion in The Nigger and The Clans- 
man; and conditions in New England are depicted in The New 
Minister. 

The question of race animosity, aroused in this case by the 
presence of the Jew, is treated in such plays as The House Next 
Door, Meyer and Son, Israel (a translation from the French), 
Mr. Augustus Thomas's new play The Jew, and Mr. Zangwill's 
Melting Pot. The latter, of course, includes the wider question 
of the fusing of the materials brought by the stream of immi- 
grants to "the crucible of God whence will issue the new 
American." 

Even in the United Kingdom the Celtic element makes itself 
distinct in the plays dealing with Irish peasant life: Riding to 
the Sea, The Drone, The Troth, Crossroads. Scotch life, con- 
sidering the vogue of the kail-yard novel, has received com- 
paratively little attention from dramatists, with the exception of 
Mr. Barrie, in his plays The Little Minister and What Every 
Woman Knows. 

In plays dealing with the more intimate relations of life, the 
reflection of modern conditions is yet more distinct. The story 
of the true love, which is long thwarted but finally victorious, 
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will always be with us, but in serious drama the obstacles in the 
way of love are now of the subtler, psychological sort, and the 
woman rather than the man is apt to be responsible for them. 
This, in itself, indicates that the drama is giving us a faithful 
reflection of the most far-reaching social change to be noted 
during the last twenty or thirty years, — that in women's ideals 
and in their expression of them. Two American plays show the 
claims of a career with its opportunities for individual develop- 
ment as competing in the mind and heart of a woman with those 
of love and marriage. These are The Climax and a far more 
important play, A Man's World, in which the heroine reluc- 
tantly renounces her independence and becomes engaged, but 
afterwards for moral reasons dismisses her lover. Such plays 
naturally appear at a time when rapidly changing economic con- 
ditions are touching women's lives so nearly; when these are 
more stable, such problems will probably lose prominence. 

A more permanent interest, however modern the treatment, 
is found in the clash between men's and women's ideals of 
morality. This arises, of course, out of conventional con- 
ceptions, centuries old, of the relations between men and women, 
conceptions by which men demand chastity in the women they 
take as wives, and yet hold themselves entirely free from similar 
obligations. The present-day social revolt of women against 
such a conception finds perhaps its most emphatic voice in the 
character of Frank Ware in A Mans World. The woman sends 
away her lover, not because the child she is bringing up is dis- 
covered to be his, but because he cannot see that a man has no 
right to indulge his passion and pass on without taking the re- 
sponsibilities arising from his actions. If he had acknowledged 
the heartlessness of his former neglect of the child's mother, and 
had conceded that a man should be ready to accept the conse- 
quences of his acts as a woman must, she would still have 
married him. It is this fact which distinguishes this play from 
Bjornson's The Glove, in which the heroine dismisses her 
betrothed solely on account of his former relations with women. 
The complementary question, of the position of women who 
have yielded, has for a much longer period furnished dramatic 
themes; it is merely to be noted here that "the woman with a 
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past," as she is represented in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
Mrs. Dane's Defence, Sudermann's Heimat, Schnitzler's Mdrchen, 
almost always receives now a sympathetic treatment, though the 
final moral judgment of the dramatist may not approve her con- 
duct. So far as the present writer knows, Mr. G. B. Shaw, in 
Mrs. Warren's Profession, is the only dramatist who has treated 
the whole question of the fallen woman from its sociological side. 
For the rest, he has cast off accepted conventions in sexual re- 
lations as in others, and might even be accused of teaching the 
unimportance of the marriage ceremony, when the Life-Force 
is impelling the woman to seek a father for her child. Here 
Mr. Granville Barker, in The Madras House, shows himself a 
disciple of Mr. Shaw, by his representation of the unrepentant 
sinner, Miss Yates. 

When we turn to plays bearing on the relation of husband and 
wife, the double standard of morality obtains largely. In the 
English play Mid-Channel, it is this which is responsible for 
the final catastrophe; for, while husband and wife are equally 
guilty without the excuse of passion in either case, the wife 
forgives the husband, but he says he cannot "lower himself so 
far as to take her back, since the cases are as far as the poles 
asunder." And the humility of the woman's plea for mercy 
shows that she really acquiesces in the greater condemnation 
meted out to her, a condemnation, it may be remarked, rather 
significantly justified by the English divorce laws. The 
greater equality of American men and women before the law in 
the matter of divorce is probably the reason why there are com- 
paratively few American plays showing the wife's tolerance of 
marital inconstancy or infidelity, such as is exhibited in the 
English plays Penelope, What Every Woman Knows, The Bor- 
rowed Plumes, or the French ones, La Vierge Folle, Une Fetn- 
me Passa, and the German, Das Konzert, all of which show the 
wife regarding her husband's delinquencies with almost mater- 
nal leniency, and devoting herself to winning him back as though 
that were her natural course of action. It may be remarked, too, 
that plays dealing with the husband's shortcomings are often 
comedies, while those in which the situation is reversed and the 
wife is unfaithful are usually of a serious nature; as in the 
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American play None So Blind, the English one, The House 
Opposite, and the German Adam and Eve, still suggesting that, 
in public opinion, the transgression of the wife is regarded as 
more criminal than that of the husband. 

Wandering affections, however, are not the sole cause of the 
wreck of married life in the drama any more than in reality, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has presented playwrights with a motive of 
which they have not failed to take advantage, — the motive of 
race suicide, or the refusal, without due cause, of one or both to 
undertake the responsibility involved in bearing and bringing 
up children. In the American play The Spendthrift, it is the 
self-imposed childlessness of the heroine, which, according to 
her husband and her aunt, has given opportunity for the extrava- 
gance which at last wrecks her; a similar woman of fashion who 
shirks the duties of maternity appears in the English play 
Smith; and in Mid-Channel, Zoe Blundell, the wife, traces all 
the domestic jars and the final separation to the same cause. 
That the opposition on the part of the wife to the desire of the 
husband for children is becoming not unusual is shown by the 
fact that it is utilized as the starting-point of such a farce as 
Baby Mine. Another cause of downfall appears in the plays 
dealing with women who take to betting, as in the English play 
The Way The Money Goes, or who give themselves up to bridge, 
as in the Sins of Society, The Walls of Jericho, and Smith. 
Pure incompatibility of temperament, too, comes in for its share 
in domestic tragedies, as in M. Hervieu's Les Tenailles, but 
it is not often used alone as a dramatic motive. One instance of 
its employment, however, is Mr. Barrie's Twelve-Pound Look. 
In American drama the divorce motive is usually employed for 
comic effect to produce complications, — as, for example, in The 
American Widow, The Lottery of Love, Woman and Why, and 
many others; the same is true of many French plays of the 
type of Divorfons. M. Hervieu has, however, in La Loi de 
V Homme, given a serious exposition of the bitter effect of 
divorce laws. 

As regards the relation of parent and child, dramas of differ- 
ent countries would, of course, be affected by social conditions, 
and the question having been generally settled in America by 
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the granting of a large measure of independence to children, the 
conflict between the two generations does not occur to any large 
extent in plays, though one finds it occasionally, as, for example, 
in the discontent of the family in The City. In England, how- 
ever, and still more in France, the topic is one of much more 
vital interest, and therefore much more common in contempo- 
rary drama. Mr. G. B. Shaw expresses in You Can Never Tell 
and again in Misalliance the resistance offered by modern youth 
to parental authority; two French plays, translated under the 
titles of The Lily and The Three Daughters of Mr. Dupont, 
expose the evils springing from the autocratic rulings of a 
father, as do also Sudermann's Heimat (translated as Magda) 
and Hauptmann's Friedensfest. Of all recent plays on this sub- 
ject, the most interesting seems to be the French one, Comnte 
Les Feuilles, which gives a sympathetic study of a family with 
no stronger bond than that of mere juxtaposition. The following 
criticism is quoted from the Revue Bleue: "Le pere a limite ou 
plut6t a laisse la force des choses limiter son role a la production 
de la richesse d'abord, puis a celle des ressources indispensables. 
Adonne a cette tache, absorbe par elle, il se desinteresse de tout 
le reste, ne demande qu'a se voir epargner tout autre souci, a 
trouver chez lui la tranquillite, a y eviter les scenes. Sa vo- 
lonte s'exerce, se depense, et se fatigue au dehors. Le fils, 
Tommy, est la condamnation vivante de ce genre de vie." The 
son cannot be saved, but misfortune brings father and daughter 
together and shows them the real strength of the bond between 
them. That the bond between parent and child is no mere con- 
vention but an elemental thing in human nature is emphasized 
in a realistic play, Chains, showing how a city clerk who has 
just resolved to exchange his monotonous existence in an office 
for the wider possibilities of life in the colonies, willingly aban- 
dons his plan when he learns that his wife is to become a 
mother. Maternal love and pride are depicted in Mother and 
A Maker of Men. 

It is natural enough that theories of heredity and adaptation 
to environment have to a large extent modified earlier dogmatic 
conceptions of moral responsibility. Inherited diseases and 
tendencies prepare the doom of many of the characters in Ibsen's 
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plays, not only of Oswald in Ghosts and of Dr. Rank in A Doll's 
House, but of Nora in the same play, of Hedwig in The Wild 
Duck, and of various others. Yet, curiously enough, Ibsen's in- 
sistence on this point does not seem to have been reproduced in 
American plays, which in other respects show his influence. 
In England, The Truth and Old Friends deal with inherited ten- 
dencies. The weak moral fibre of the young clerk in Justice is 
explained by the fact that his father was consumptive. A 
French play, V Evasion, represents the successful revolt of two 
young people against the tyranny of the theory of heredity 
which is making them, by the force of continued suggestion, 
become what the doctor believes them already to be. In Ger- 
man plays, this motive appears frequently. In Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang, Hauptmann employs it in a way sensational, but scienti- 
fically unjustifiable; and heredity as fatality is used by Suder- 
mann in Johannisfeuer to explain the fall of Heimchen, who 
yields with these words: "Meine Mutter stiehlt und ich stehle 
audi." It may be noted that in the drama, the inherited 
quality or tendency is always evil, never good. The effect of 
early environment upon themselves and their conduct is adduced 
by many of the characters in modern plays, as in The Truth, 
The Doll's House, Das Friedensfest. 

This emphasis placed at present on the importance of heredity 
and environment has produced that peculiarly modern phenome- 
non, the "Stimmungsmensch," the unheroic hero, the victim of 
others' faults and of circumstances. In the English play, 
Justice, this type is well represented by the neurotic, ill-bal- 
anced, affectionate Falder, foredoomed to go under in his en- 
counter with the forces of society. In Mid-Channel, Zoe Blun- 
dell and Leonard Ferris drift into wrong, carried along by no 
great passion but by the power of circumstances; nor is Theo 
Blundell, for all his large talk, cast in a more heroic mould. 
The young business man, George Rand, in The City, belongs to 
the same type, and examples might be indefinitely multiplied. 
Neither American nor English drama, however, can show the 
type in its original purity as it is exhibited in such German 
plays as Das Friedensfest, Einsame Menschen, and Sodom' s Ende. 

This insistence on the pre-determination of character by in- 
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heritance and external circumstances has also generated a re- 
action against itself, which is finding expression in the move- 
ments based on the assertion of the freedom of the will and of 
the power of men to control their mental and physical life. 
That in a certain sense we do create what we think, and that 
there is great power in steady concentration of thought to bring 
about the good desired, seems to be the lesson taught by such 
plays as The Servant in the House, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, and The Dawn of a To-morrow. Many names are 
given to this power, the most popular just now being 'sugges- 
tion.' Harmful suggestion is practised by the aunt of the 
heroine in The Harvest Moon and by the lover in The Climax. 
The Witch, adapted from the Norwegian, has been called a psy- 
chological study based on hypnotism and auto-suggestion; The 
Faith Healer shows a man exhibiting powers of healing which 
may have a similar origin. This same matter of faith-healing 
forms also the subject of the first part of Bjornson's Beyond 
Human Strength. 

Such plays bring us naturally to those with a definitely reli- 
gious tone, such as Salvation Nell and The Regeneration. These 
plays have been accepted as in no way unusual and have gained 
much popularity in America, for here religious matters are more 
frequently and freely discussed than in England, where they are 
still banished from the stage. It is probable that many of those 
who watched the performance of False Gods in England would 
have strongly disapproved of its full import, had this been clear 
in its application to present conditions. There is nevertheless 
one form of religious play, the morality, which arouses there no 
condemnation, whether in revivals, such as those of Everyman 
and Youth, or in original plays on the ancient model, such as 
Eagerheart and Geron. Some of the plays of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, — for example, The Hour Glass and The Travelling 
Man, — are allegorical and primarily moral, although not spe- 
cifically religious. 

Even so cursory a view of present-day drama, as this must 
necessarily be, suggests that the stage now is no less busy than 
it has always been in reflecting current phases of life and ten- 
dencies of thought. In its extreme modernity lies its strength, 
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and perhaps its weakness as well. For it gives us a picture of 
transitory conditions rather than of the essential limitations of 
life, the particular predominating over the general, the indi- 
vidual or modern type rather than the human being, the spirit 
of the age rather than the spirit of humanity. In days to come, 
the plays of this epoch will be studied more for their cultural, 
historical, or sociological interest than for their universal human 
appeal. Moreover, the vogue of the "problem-play" indicates 
a distinct tendency to utilize the stage as the place for the de- 
livery of moral teaching, even of sermons. The most successful 
plays are those with a lesson of definite moral import, so definite 
that it can often be reduced to a maxim of conduct. For proof 
of this we need only refer to The City, The Melting Pot, A 
Man's World, The Nigger, The Spendthrift, Mid-Channel, 
Madame X, The Third Degree, Justice, The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, The Servant in the House. Our playwrights 
seem to have forgotten that, as Professor Matthews says, "it is 
not the artist's business to prove a thesis, but to picture life as 
he sees it and feels it and knows it." They need to be re- 
minded of Shelley's words: "The highest moral purpose aimed 
at in the highest species of the drama is the teaching of the 
human heart, through its sympathies and antipathies, the 
knowledge of itself." 

Elsie G. May. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



